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themselves incapable of discerning any difference between
instinctive activity and mechanical reflex action.

Of the facts enumerated one is of peculiar importance
and deserves some more special consideration, namely,
the third of the seven characters of hormic activity defined
above. If an instinctive action were merely the mechanical
response to a sense-impression or stimulus, the nature
of which is wholly determined by pre-existing channels of
conduction in the nervous system of a certain pattern,
we should expect to find that a sense-impression or
stimulus of a particular kind should evoke from any
particular organism one particular response in the form of
a certain movement or train of movements. This we
find to be the rule with reflex actions; though reflex
action may be inhibited or otherwise modified by the
incidence of other stimuli. But we find that in this
respect instinctive action differs profoundly from purely
reflex action. In simple situations in which the organism
(man or animal) easily and immediately attains its natural
goal, instinctive action often proceeds in a routine fashion,
repeating itself without obvious variation on repetition
of the exciting impression or situation. It is when the
instinctive action cannot attain its goal in the simplest
most direct fashion that its peculiar nature and its pro-
found difference from mechanical reflex action clearly
appear. All down the scale of animal life we find that
under such circumstances the instinctive striving is apt
to display a surprising variability. The animal, baffled
in its first effort, changes its line of action and tries another.
In the simpler instances of instinctive locomotion, whether
movements of appetition or aversion, whether a striving
to reach an object, such as food, or a striving away from
an object, as in striving to escape, the variations may take
the simple form of changfes of direction of locomotion.
But in a multitude of instances the variations are less
simple; the animal may bring into play successively a
great range of motor capacities. Thus a hungry dog, or
cat, confronted with food which it cannot reach (because
either the animal or the food is shut in a cage) may first
try to attain its goal, the food, by squeezing through some